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cious selection from the works he has left may be given to 
the public. The well-considered opinions and convictions of 
such a mind must be of value, and should not be withheld. 
They may not meet with ready reception and general appre- 
ciation, but works on philosophy are not popular, and the 
higher their merit, the more limited is their immediate influ- 
ence and the more tardy their meed of fame. Yet both are 
sure to come at last. As Goethe says, — 

" The truly great, the genuine, the sublime. 
Wins its slow way in silence, and the bard, 
Unnoticed long, receives from after time 
The imperishable wreath, his best, his sole reward." 



Art. X. — Learning and Working. Six Lectures, delivered 
in Willises Rooms, London, in June and July, 1854. The 
Religion of Rome, amd its Influence on Modern Civilization. 
Four Lectures delivered in the Philosophical Institution of 
Edinburgh, in December, 1854. By Frederic Denison 
Maurice, M. A., Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. Cambridge 
(England) : Macmillan & Co. 12mo. pp. 350. 

The name of Frederic Denison Maurice is known in this 
country better and better every year, and always as connected 
with some energetic and hopeful effort for the welfare of Eng- 
land. One of those faithful ministers of the English Church 
who have found out that, whatever the rust on her machinery, 
their business is to make it do what it will, and to trust God 
that he will work with them, Mr. Maurice, as a theologian, 
a classical scholar, or a social reformer, appears as a man 
more eager to work than to argue, and to set things right than 
to prove that others have been in the wrong. He catches the 
sympathy of his readers all the more, we believe, because it is 
quite clear that his natural genius tends not so much to exe- 
cution as toward speculation, — perhaps dreamy speculation. 
But the bent of his conscience is as decided towards action 
and immediate action. And his work in the world, as from 
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our scattered observations it appears through three thousand 
miles of fog, is the resolute work of a religious man, who sees 
that, while it would be charming to talk about the causes and 
tendencies of the sorrows of England, God sent him and other 
men into the world to mend them before they talk about 
them. He could, undoubtedly, discuss the " condition-of-Eng- 
land question " with the daintiest of her political economists ; 
but he chooses rather to do what he can to improve the con- 
dition of Englishmen. 

In sermons, lectures, tracts, and labor, Mr. Maurice shows 
the principle on which he relies in his hopes for his country 
and the world. It is a principle as old-fashioned as the truth 
of the Christian religion. The power of the Christian Gos- 
pel for lifting up those who have fallen down is no matter of 
rhetoric with him> — nor is it spoken of merely as a decent or 
dignified wind-up of schemes based on some lesser principle, 
— but it is the motive-power which propels his machinery, 
and the promises of its victory are the promises which give 
him encouragement. 

No careful readers, who watch the efforts of England, have 
failed to observe the passing notices of the Workingmen's 
College, established by Mr. Maurice during the last winter, in 
the northern part of London. The book which we have named 
at the head of this article contains his own account of his 
plans for that institution. Waiving, for the present, what 
would be the agreeable duty of reviewing all his considerable 
works, — which now make a large collection, though he is still 
a young man, — we propose to give some abstract of these 
plans ; for we know we shall thus meet the wish of a large 
circle of readers here, who in their own duties, or their own 
wishes for the instruction of men, are anxious to know his 
system and its success. 

Mr. Maurice delivered these Lectures a year since, to explain 
the plan of his "Workingmen's College," before such an 
audience as was likely to meet at Willis's Rooms. By this 
somewhat courtly phrase is meant an audience from the up- 
per classes, of the west end of London, Willis's Rooms be- 
ing the rooms of the identical Willis known to novel-readers 
by the legends of Almack's. The Lectures go to the root of 
21* 
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the whole principle of the College. It is Mr. Maurice's way 
to show that his notions have foundations very deep, indeed 
all the way down. His enthusiasm leads him, perhaps, to ex- 
aggerate the amount of historical testimony and scientific 
support which can be accumulated for a favorite view. No 
matter for this. The enthusiasm carries him through, it lights 
up his book, and gives it fire and force so that we can read it ; 
— a desirable quality this in a book, though infrequent, — and 
there is no danger that for workingmen's colleges, or for other 
schemes like them, too eager effort will be enlisted. 

In this spirit, the first Lecture handles without gloves the 
popular notion that the destiny of nations rests whoUy on the 
instruction of its youth. Following the history of the schools 
and colleges of Europe down, Mr. Maurice shows that the 
school instruction of youth — almost a novelty in the time of 
James I. — was a novelty that checked arrangements which 
had from Charlemagne's day been in force for the schooling 
of men, and had been effective arrangements too. He shows 
this in no Kenelm Digby fashion, not as a worshipper of the 
Middle Ages, — there is no Englishman in whom there is less 
of that nonsense, — but as a preparation for his thesis, that 
the schooling of boys does not prove that there is not room 
and need for the instruction of men. And, as England and 
English society are, he shows, what could be as well shown 
of America and American society, not only that there is ample 
room, but that there is a loud demand, for arrangements which 
shall give to all grown men opportunities for study. As it is, 
such opportunities are> confined to the more prosperous. The 
workers, poorest paid, have the least chance to get more learn- 
ing than they have. Mr. Maurice argues, and proves, that they 
ought not to be debarred from such opportunities merely be- 
cause they are no longer boys. 

But can they study ? Grant a ten-hour system even, can 
men study who have been working steadily ten hours in a 
day ? For this plan proposes, not what we call a manual- 
labor school, but an institution for men who are at work all 
the while at their daily industry. To answer this question, 
practically the most difiicult of all involved, Mr. Maurice ad- 
dresses himself in his second Lecture. He does it in his 
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gallant, daring way, not satisfied with proving that they can 
study pretty well, but resolved to demolish the notion that 
leisure is necessary for learning, — " the pretty alliteration of 
Learned Leisure," — and to show that work and learning 
have gone together always, must go and will go together ed- 
ways. He makes the very best of his argument. We hope 
his College will show that it is strong enough. It does not 
carry us so far as it carries him. There is no doubt that the 
men who have the most to do can best undertake more and ac- 
complish it, — that the harder a man works, the better disci- 
plined for work is he, and the more capable. This Mr. Maurice 
proves. But it does not follow, that a man who has been 
working all day at polishing needles, or stitching leather, has 
by these details best prepared his mind for an hour of politi- 
cal economy before he goes to bed, or that the political econ- 
omy is the best preparative for the night's sleep which he must 
have if he is to do the next day's work in its turn. These are 
matters of experiment. And the few facts we have at com- 
mand would have disposed us to make some other arrange- 
ments of the hours of the classes than those in the programme 
of Mr. Maurice. 

Of course the notion of the money-worshippers must be 
met. The third Lecture is devoted to " Learning and Money- 
Worship incompatible." We cannot better describe the drift 
of this Lecture than by copying the following eloquent words 
from its close : — 

" I should be dishonest if I did not confess that I think the reforma- 
tion must begin at both ends, that we must raise work to make it fit for 
association with learning, as well as bring learning to bear upon work. 
But I am far indeed from thinking that these schemes, or any schemes, 
have any virtue of their own. Their one use is, that they may help to 
raise the workman to a sense of manhood and freedom ; to the feeling 
that he is a person and not a thing, a citizen and not a slave. If you 
can accomplish that end without these means, — if you can make us 
who resort to them look ridiculous and contemptible by the better lila- 
chinery which you bring into play, by the higher spirit with which you 
set it in motion, — God speed you ! I am trying to show you that there 
is another method, quite different from thfe one which I have hinted at, 
by which you may improve the social position of the mechanic, and se- 
cure your own." — p. 96. 
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The fourth Lecture is an admirable statement, worthy of 
study by all teachers and all learners, of the value of learning 
as the minister of freedom and order. Here come in some 
admirable considerations as to the place which the study of 
the fine arts occupies in the training of ignorant men. We 
cannot but copy the following words, as a fair hit at those 
who, in America as well as Europe, are afraid that working- 
people may learn what they never will have use for. 

" Such disappointments, I think, may arise from several causes. We 
all know, I think, from our personal experience, that it is not enough 
to say to us, ' You would be much wiser if you did not trouble yourself 
about great matters which do not concern you ; about events in the 
Baltic and Black Sea; about Russian aggression or Austrian diplo- 
macy. Have not you business enough to do in your own village, in your 
own house ? "Why should you be sending your thoughts to the ends 
of the earth, when you might concentrate them there?' Such words, 
I am sure, make many of us very much ashamed when we hear them. 
They touch our consciences. We have many accounts unsettled in our 
own circles ; we cannot pretend any special call to Cronstadt or Sebas- 
topol. We are not likely to sway the counsels of Vienna or Peters- 
burgh. Nevertheless, there lies the newspaper on the table ; under 
protest, we turn to it again." — pp. 119, 120. 

By this Lecture we are led to the two last, on the studies 
in a Workingmen's College, and on the organization and the 
teachers of it. It is evident that Mr. Maurice felt that his 
audience perhaps, and the public certainly, would think he 
took too wide a range in admitting such studies as " The 
Gospel of John," " Political Economy," " Astronomy," and 
other subjects which do not directly bear on what is called 
practical duty, — which do not belong, that is, to " Tech- 
nology," strictly defined. He makes a noble plea, therefore, 
for the right of the workingman to the widest range of study, 
— and he shows, as attested by practice, that it is best worth 
while to teach men what they want to learn. The expe- 
rience of our lyceums would have been entirely to his pur- 
pose, and would have furnished him encouragement, if not 
suggestions. The time has long since gone by with us when 
even mechanics' institutes' have chosen to listen to lectures on 
the physical sciences, — and the popular lecturers, even to 
audiences made up wholly of working-people, are such men as 
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Mr. Sumner, Mr. Beecher, Mr. Parker, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Curtis, 
and Dr. Holmes, moralists or poets, lecturing on points of 
somewhat recondite political or ethical speculation, of his- 
torical philosophy, (not narrative, which is never popular 
with such audiences,) or on poetry, or the criticism of poetry. 
On this principle, when, last winter, the Workingmen's Col- 
lege went into operation, the following was its schedule of 



subjects : 


— 








TIME. 


p. M. 


SUBJECT. 




TEACHER. 


Sunday, 


8J-10 The Gospel of St. John 


The Principal. 


Monday, 


8-9 


The Structure and Functions of the 








Human Body 


Mr 


. Walsh. 


(( 


8-9 


Algebra* (Section 2) 


u 


Litchfield. 


(( 


8-9 


Natural Philosophy (Mechanics) 


u 


Watson. 


u 


9-10 


English Political Writers: Six- 










teenth Century 


Th 


E Principal. 


Tuesday, 


8-9 


Geometry 


Mr 


t. Hose. 


« 


8-9 


French 


a 


Talandier. 


» 


9-10 


English Grammar (Section 2) 


» 


FURNIVALL. 


Wednesda; 


y,8-9 


Political Economy 


u 


Neale. 


(( 


8-9 


Algebra* (Section 2) 


u 


Litchfield. 


u 


8-9 


Natural Philosophy : Astronomy 


u 


LOCOCK. 


11 


9-10 


Latin 


u 

(" 


Irving. 

RUSKIN. 


Thursday, 


7-9 


Drawing 




Rossetti, 
Dickinson. 


'( 


8-9 


English Grammar (Section 1) 


i( 


FURNIVALL. 


i( 


8-9 


Natural Philosophy (Mechanics) 


a 


Watson. 


u 


8-9 


Sanitary Legislation 


a 


Hughes. 


u 


9-10 


Geometry 


a 


Hose. 


a 


9-10 


Structure and Derivation of Eng- 










lish Words 


u 


FURNIVALL. 


n 


9-10 


The Law of Joint-Stock Com- 










panies 


u 


Ludlow. 


Friday, 


8-9 


The Geography of England as 










connected with its History 


a 


Brewer. 


a 


8-9 


French 


a 


Talandier. 


u 


9-10 The Reign of King Richard 11., 










illust. by Shakespeare's play 


The Principal. 


Saturday, 


8-10 


Algebra (Section 1) 


Mr. Westlake. 










— p. xxii. 



* The treatment of the subject in this section will embrace the principles and prac- 
tice of Arithmetic. 
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When the College went into operation, last November, 
about one hundred and forty pupils entered the different 
classes. That number was maintained through the second 
term. These men all paid an admission fee ; for the instruc- 
tion is not an eleemosynary affair. The classes most fre- 
quented were those in Algebra and Arithmetic, the English 
Grammar Class, the Drawing Class, and the Bible Class. 
The class in Geometry was well attended. The other classes 
had comparatively few pupils. Classes in French and Latin, 
opened after Christmas, became very popular; and an even- 
ing adult school, formed for those who needed preparation in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic before becoming members of 
the College, was well attended. 

" It has been arranged that ultimately the College should be 
divided into five classes. The first will consist of the general body 
of the matriculated students ; the second, of students who obtain a cer- 
tificate of competency in some one branch of study, afler they have 
attended the College for four terms ; the third, of associated students, 
who shall prove that they have a competent knowledge of the principal 
subjects of our teaching, no efibrt being made to elicit their opinions, 
but a reasonable knowledge of Scripture History, of English History, 
of the principles of English Grammar, and of either Geometry or 
Algebra, being considered indispensable. The fourth class will consist 
of Fellows, that is, of persons chosen out of the Associates, who shall 
be considered morally and intellectually capable of assisting in the 
education of the students. The fifth class will contain the Council, 
which it is proposed should be recruited from the Fellows. . These 
arrangements may admit of modifications, but they are the basis of a 
scheme which we trust will give solidity and unity to our society." 
— p. xxii. 

It will be observed that the whole plan differs from that of 
the ordinary "classes" which Mechanics' Associations and 
other bodies have often organized for the evening instruction 
of apprentices and adults, in those features of organization 
which attempt to enlist all the students in the interest of the 
institution, and ultimately to associate them, more or less 
remotely, with its government. The institution is in fact a 
"college," — ^^ collegium" — where men shall be bound to- 
gether, shall mutually instruct, if they can, and when they can. 
As we understand it, Mr. B.uskin enters it in the same way 
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as any of his pupils, (though he is more able to give instruc- 
tion in drawing than they,) and gives the lectures and the infor- 
mation, which they are very glad to receive. In its embryo 
state, this arrangement is of course but a mere matter of 
form. It may be hoped, however, that it will not prove to be 
so, as years pass on. The teachers now are teachers, the 
pupils pupils, as they would be at any other school. But if, 
in one of Mr. Euskin's drawing-classes, some new Giotto, 
laborer like Giotto though he be, shall one day draw an O 
with as true a hand as Giotto, and prove himself, under real 
tests, a man of genius in art and design, we can conceive 
that such a man shall go on with lessons in the " College " 
which trained him, with such zeal and sympathy as shall 
excite all of kindred tastes in the district around, and call in 
such classes of men, eager to learn to draw, as even Mr. 
Ruskin's reputation does not summon now. 

For the issue of such hopes we must wait. Meanwhile, we 
have to thank Mr. Maurice for pointing the way, in his own 
true and manly style. We cannot but be hopeful when we 
find, by merely incidental allusions, that he, and Kingsley, 
and Ruskin, Trench the theologian, and Wilson the candle- 
maker, — that these — and, we may say, all the men who 
remember Arnold — are at work together, or sympathize 
with one another, while they differ in opinion. These Lec- 
tures are the theory of education, of which Kingsley's noble 
book, " Westward Ho," is the illustration. Such men may 
make mistakes, but they never fail. 

The spirited Lectures on Roman Religion, though included 
in the same volume, have no immediate reference to the work 
or plan of the College, and we do not, therefore, speak of 
them now. 



